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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic — of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 





character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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It’s “an apple from the teacher” for the manager of the Royal 
Bank branch in Kentville, N.S. He’s the pupil in the centre 


nicking up pointers on the apple packing business. 
I pple | & 


Banker makes the “grade” 


This Royal Bank manager is learning about his cus- 
tomer’s business at first hand. Such visits won’t make 
him an expert apple-grader, but will give him a more 
intimate knowledge of the apple-packing business... 
enable him to provide a more informed banking service. 

This habit of seeking information in the field is 
typical of Royal Bank managers everywhere ... one 
reason why the Royal stands so high at home and 


abroad and why it is Canada’s largest bank. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS EXCEED 3% BILLION DOLLARS 
OVER 900 BRANCHES IN CANADA, THE WEST INDIES, CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, OFFICES IN NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS, 




















A Message from the President: 


In my address to members at our annual meeting last 
March, published in the May issue of the Journal, it was my happy 
privilege to thank those members who had received, filled out and 
returned our questionnaire, thus making it possible to present to 
advertisers and advertising agencies "A Guide to a Good Market", a 
report that has won high commendation and has already resulted in 
increased advertising in our Journal. 


I now have a report from our Executive Secretary that 
the response of members to his personal letter requesting their 
co-operation by nominating friends for membership has been most 
inspiring. We asked for one nominee: from many members we 
received not one, but from three to ten. All nominees have 
received a personal letter of invitation with Society literature 
and a copy of the Journal—and our membership is increasing. 


On behalf of the Directors of the Society, I wish to 
thank very sincerely all those who have responded; and those of 
you who have not yet replied, I would urge that you give it your 
careful attention. Growth in membership is a prime necessity in 
financing the work of the Society, and it can only be accomplished 
by the active participation of all members. Let me remind you that 
the Society has no agents of any kind working on a commission 
basis—the full amount of fees received goes directly into the 
conduct of Society business. 


Again I take pride in acknowledging your valued 
assistance in building membership. 


aan 


H. A. Young, 
President. 
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Sault au Cochon Falls, Saguenay County. 


Forestry in Quebec, Past, 
Present, Future 


by AVILA BEDARD 


I. THE YEAR 1663 Pierre Boucher, 
Governor of Trois Riviéres, addressed a memoir 
entitled, L’Histoire véritable et Naturelle des 
moeurs et productions de la Nouvelle-F rance, to 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Finance Minister to 
King Louis XIV of France. In the course of it 
he said (in translation) “It is a good land and 
contains within itself a great part of what can 
be desired. The soil is very good, has an amaz- 
ing production, and is not ungrateful, as we 
have experienced. The land is covered with 
very beautiful and dense forests, stocked with 
many animals of different description and, what 
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Quebec Publicity Department photographs except where credited 


is of primary importance, these forests are 
broken up by great and small rivers of good 
water with an abundance of springs and 
fountains on the shores of which are to be 
found great and beautiful prairies producing as 
excellent plants as can be grown in France . . . 
The woods which are here in abundance could 
be of great profit either for marine or other con- 
structions, for which they are well adapted . . . 
New France is capable of producing as great a 
variety of things as abroad, and is considered 
as a country where life is easy and where 
though the population is scarce, great wealth 














exists which has not yet been detected or in- 
ventoried owing to incursions and invasions of 
Indians.” 

At that period the water resources were only 
appreciated for canoe travel and for log-driving; 
today they are valued as a source of hydro- 
energy with a commercial potential of 26,000,000 
horsepower, the development of which has been 
favoured by 71,000 square miles of fresh water 
within the Precambrian Shield. This water 
wealth depends upon the vast forests which act 
as a natural storage reservoir for precipitation 
in the form of rain and snow. 

The first white men who came to Canada 
admired the diversity of trees; but all these 
high boles crowned with foliage were regarded 
as an obstacle to colonization and agriculture. 
In some sectors the first settlers destroyed the 
old forests by the indiscriminate use of fire in 
clearing the land for farming; but necessity 
soon compelled the conservation of timber. 
Timber was needed to build the settlers’ homes, 
and forts and palisades against the Indians; 
also to pave roads over marshy lands, to build 
wharves and boats, and to fashion primitive 
tools. Presently sawmills driven by water- 
wheels were introduced, resulting in a better 
type of building construction and a more civil- 
ized mode of living. The immense territory 
opened up to colonial enterprise favoured the 
development of agriculture, the lumber indus- 
try and later, the ship-building industry. The 
lumber export trade was soon to attain some 
importance. By 1668 there were twenty-eight 
sawmills and in 1732 Messieurs de Vaudreuil 
and Begon recorded that the settlers were 
saving their big timbers for ship-building after 
they had stored away a supply of fuel-wood. 
The export trade was limited to France and the 
French possessions in the West Indies, but the 
high value of Canadian timber was already ap- 
preciated, particularly oak and pine, as ma- 
terial for masts or ships’ timbers. The possi- 
bility of manufacturing tar and turpentine also 
attracted the attention of thoughtful observers. 

The regression of the forest, due to excessive 
land clearing, led the settlers inland with the 
coureurs des bois to reconnoitre new timber 
sources suitable to the needs of buyers from the 
mother country as well as those residing in the 


A log boom on Du Loup River, Chemin du Lac. 
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colony. Under the French regime the King 
granted large blocks of forest to officers and 
nobles on certain conditions, one of which was 
the obligation to preserve such trees as could 
serve purposes of naval construction, but under 
the English regime seigniorial grants were soon 
replaced by grants under tenure called “free 
and common soccage’’, designed to accelerate 
land clearance and to promote agriculture. 
Forest exploitation and timber trade did not 
rise to importance till 1807, when Napoleon’s 
continental blockade forced England to sub- 
stitute timber supplied by her own colonies for 
Baltic timber and it was then that the English 
Government decided to grant the right to cut 
timber for commercial purposes as far west as 
the Ottawa Valley. 

In 1826 the Crown established a system of 
timber licences, though private sale without 
auction was still permitted; in 1849 the first 
law concerning the lease of timber berths was 
adopted, and in 1867 the Province of Quebec 
acquired the right to administer its forests at 
its own discretion. This promoted the ship- 
building industry, the production of squared 
timber, masts for export, and sawn lumber; 











Timber felling with a 
mechanical saw. 


Below: 

Inside the Donnacona 
timber concessions— 
lumberjacks at work. 
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Schooners loaded with pulp- i 
a wood at Le Portage, Riviére-du- \ f 
Loup County. | 





Below: 
Unloading logs by cable and 
tractor. Price Brothers, Rimouski. 



















and, by the end of the nineteenth century, the 
pulp and paper industry which was to take a 
paramount part in Quebec economy. In the 
eleven years between 1946 and 1957 the over- 
all production of the province rose by 300 per 


cent. 
Economic Importance of the Forest Industry 


The forest industries of Quebec fall into three 
main categories. The first is the production of 
pulp, paper and cardboard with fifty-five mills, 
giving employment to 73,000 men, with a wage 
total of $179,000,000. The annual production 
of pulpwood in the Quebec forests represents a 
value of about $545,000,000. Of the five and a 
half million cords of pulpwood consumed, 


The sawmill of Price 
Brothers, Priceville, Ma- 
tane County. 


Sorting pulpwood logs on 
the St. Maurice River at 
Shawinigan, St. Maurice 


County. 


500,000 cords are diverted to the United States 
and neighbouring provinces. 

The second industry is represented by 2,300 
sawmills, producing annually 1,250,000,000 feet 
of lumber valued at $79,000,000. These employ 
19,000 men with a wage bill of $15,000,000. It is 
a stabilization factor in the Quebec rural popu- 
lation. 

The third industry comprises 1,570 work- 
shops for the conversion of lumber into furni- 
ture, doors, windows, floors and so on, valued 
at $164,000,000 and employing 33,000 workers 
with a pay-roll of $47,000,000. The forest’s 
greatest contribution to the Quebec economy 
is undoubtedly the pulp and paper industry, 
which has risen from a figure of $215,674,246 





































The Donnacona Paper 
Company Limited mill 
in Portneuf County. 


in 1930 to $1,400,000,000 in 1956. The total 
tonnage of newsprint in Quebec formed fifty- 
one per cent of the tonnage produced in all 
Canada, and in 1955, the Newsprint Service 
Bureau, and the Newsprint Association of 
Canada stated that the production in Canada 
was four times greater than in the United 
States. In the manufacture of this pulpwood, 
spruce, balsam, hemlock, jackpine, poplar and 
some hardwoods yielded a volume of 6,075,936 
cords, while the equivalent of 83,104 cords was 
made at sawmills of chips, butts and cores. 


General Description of the Forest 


The territory of Quebec may be divided into 
two sections according to the value of the forest 
resources. The more northerly section lies north 
of latitude 52° and covers an area of 312,408 
square miles, comprising only 6,300 square 
miles of fairly well-timbered area and 128,634 
square miles of poorly wooded area; the rest is 
unproductive land and a water area of 46,325 
square miles. South of latitude 52° is the com- 
mercial forest area, which represents a para- 
mount source of wealth. It extends down to the 
boundaries of the United States and New 
Brunswick, varying in composition and yield 
according to topographic conditions. This ex- 
tensive body of timber falls into three well- 
defined zones, two of which are separated by 
the valley of the St. Lawrence River, but pres- 
ent uniform physiographic features. In the 
middle is the lowland zone. 





The Lowland Zone 


This lowland zone coincides with alluvial 
soils, forming terraces on both shores of the St. 
Lawrence at different but low levels consti- 
tuting a plain which shows its greatest ex- 
pansion near Montreal. Below Quebec on the 
north shore, it narrows to a mere strip and is 
skirted by the Laurentian Mountains. On the 
south shore the alluvial terraces maintain their 
width almost to the valley of Matapédia and 
down to Chaleur Bay. North of the St. Lawrence 
the lowland zone merges gently into the Lauren- 
tian but on the south it is broken up by the 
Monteregian Hills in the Montreal section and 
those of L’Islet and Kamouraska Counties. It 
is within this zone that the first attempts at 
colonization were made and the territory was 
divided into seigniories, townships and farming 
lots. 

Agricultural progress has meant considerable 
reduction of the forest area, and this, with 
destruction by fire and abusive cuttings, has 
broken the forest up into isolated parcels 
though there are a few large timbered areas 
where yellow birch, maple, basswood, ash, 
oaks and butternuts predominate, mixed with 
some conifers. The softwoods are principally 
spruce, balsam-fir and hemlock; the diversity 
is due to the advantageous weather conditions 
of this zone, which also favour rapid growth. 

Small-scale industry is represented by a great 
number of sawmills and factories, and the 
maple sugar industry is well organized and 
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On the St. Maurice—the pulpwood drive to La Tuque and Trois Riviéres. 


ensures additional revenue to the farmers. The 
lowland extends without great change into the 
hilly sections through the gaps formed in the 
landscape by Lake Temiscouata and the Chau- 
diére, Ottawa, Gatineau, St. Maurice and other 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence. 


The Alleghanian Zone 


The Alleghanian zone, locally termed Notre 
Dame or Shickshock Mountains, extends from 
the United 
direction through the Gaspe Peninsula to New- 


States border in a north-eastern 


foundland. It is made up of parallel ridges 
traversed by rivers too placid for hydro power 


production. Villages flourish within this zone 


but the breaking up of the coniferous stands 
has not reached the summits where the rivers 
take their rise. In the eastern section, spruce 
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and balsam make up the bulk; cedar is also to 
be found on special sites, but the white birch 
has been ruined by the die-back disease. In the 
south-west section the forest is more diversified, 
the soil favours rapid growth, and there are 
very few lakes to feed the rivers, which justifies 
the necessity of preserving the forest on the 
mountains in order to prevent flooding along 
the river courses. Private timber holdings are 
Many 


prosperous sawmills are in operation, though 


relatively numerous and _ productive. 


pulp and paper mills are lacking due to the in- 
capacity of the rivers to generate adequate 


water power. 


The Laurentian Zone 


The Laurentian zone, the most important 
both from the point of view of forest and water- 


nndige Rhee & NGO 














power resources, extends north of the St. Law- 
rence River at varying distances from it. It 
consists of a series of mountains whose summits 
show a dome-like appearance, due to glaciation, 
composed of crystalline rock, gneiss, granite 
and schist, and is characterized by many lake- 
filled depressions which abound in fish. The soil 
is generally of poor quality, but precipitation 
in the form of rain or snow favours the tree 
growth if not the diversity of species typical of 
the lowland and Alleghanian zones. However, 
in the neighbourhood of Temiscamingue Lake 
there is a greater diversity of timber species, in 
the south-western section. From Saguenay to 
the Ontario border the white pine was formerly 
the tree most valued for commerce and in- 
dustry, but during the last century it has been 
abusively exploited and has ceased to be the 
raw material par excellence and has receded 
towards the high land where the Ottawa, 
Rouge and St. Maurice 
Rivers have their source. In its place, hard- 


Gatineau, Liévre, 
woods and some conifers such as spruce and 
balsam have multiplied and occupied many 
areas. The two latter make up a great percent- 
age of the Laurentian zone, though in some 
stands there has been an intrusion of yellow 
and white birch with certain maple varieties. 
Owing to fire action, stands of jackpine have 
grown up in the Abitibi and St. Maurice sectors, 
also pure stands of black spruce of slow growth 
and great density. Larch, which was almost 
annihilated some eighty years ago by the larch 
saw-fly (Nematus ericksonii) has regenerated 
itself and begun to reconquer the territory from 
which it was driven. 

The vicinity of the St. Lawrence River with 
its tributaries and lakes is ideal for the estab- 
lishment of pulp and paper mills and lumber 
mills, as they can count on an abundance of 
raw material, water power and harbour facili- 
ties for foreign markets. Towards the Atlantic, 
particularly in the Labrador Peninsula, the 
forest is less diversified and the trees are rela- 
tively small, and where trees of commercial 
size are not to be found, the landscape is 
covered with humble erophilous plants or moss- 
carpeted muskeg. These conditions are main- 
tained as far as James Bay and Ungava Bay; 
the forest deteriorates gradually north of the 


A log sluice on the Matane River. Price Brothers. 
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51st parallel, and the 52nd marks the northern 
limit of the accessible timbered area of com- 
mercial value. The land is largely made up of 
granite-bearing mosses and lichens with open 
stands of small-sized balsam and extensive 
stands of white birch, aspen and willow of 
scrubby character. To the south, black and 
white spruce make up stands in the valleys, but 
generally speaking the trees are stunted, hardy 
and of slow growth. 


Classification of Forests According to 
Their Tenure 

Forests which are accessible to the markets 
and of commercial value may be classed as 
either private or Crown forests. The Crown 
forests at present leased cover an area of more 
than 82,087 square miles; they are accessible to 
markets and industry, though the greater part 
is devoted to the pulp and paper business. The 
total area of private forests is 26,421 square 
miles, with 230,000 private owners. These are 
for the most part lands which were originally 
granted as seigniories, or lands granted as sub- 
sidies to railway companies to help their enter- 
prises, or of such timber parcels as exist on the 
lots granted under location tickets. Forests 














Balsam fir stand at Breakyville in Levis County. 


which the Federal Government reserved for the 
Indians or for military camps cover about 380 
square miles and are also classed as private 


forests. 


Regulations Concerning Lands and Forests 


Formerly the timber holdings were leased by 
auction, but for the past twenty years the prac- 
tice has been to grant such holdings by orders- 
in-council to industries in need of timber for 
the maintenance of their mills or trade. The 
price is usually paid in three instalments and 
varies per square mile according to the value 
of the stand. The cutting licence is for one year 
and is renewable; it is a negotiable security on 
payment of transfer fees and other dues to the 
Department of Lands and Forests. 

In the case of some timber berths the govern- 
ment may reduce the volume of timber to be 
cut to less than the annual yield in order to 
create a reserve or to cope with conditions 
arising from damage caused by fire, insects, 
fungus diseases or windfalls. Before cutting 
operations begin, the Minister of Lands and 
Forests must be provided with a programme of 
the cutting contemplated, and except for thin- 
ning purposes, cutting is not permitted on 
stands not yet matured. When economically 
feasible, the lease-holder must first exploit 
those stands which have deteriorated in value 
and felling operations must be carried out so as 
to prepare the young growth for the regenera- 
tion of the forest and to ensure the preservation 
of seed trees grouped together to resist wind 
action. 

The scenic beauty of the landscape is also 
protected by a law applicable to certain forests 
which states that no cutting is permitted within 
three chains of the shores of lakes and rivers 
and along main roads, and banks of salmon 
rivers. Lands classified as unfit for agriculture 
may form permanent forest reserves to ensure 
a better stability for forest industries. 


Forest Service and its Achievements 


In Quebec the timbered lands have been ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service of the Lands 
and Forests Department, since its creation in 
1909 to replace the Woods and Forests Branch. 
Formerly the forest resources of the province 


Red pine in the park reserve, Kamouraska County. 
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were insufficiently known and were exploited 
to suit the immediate requirements of industry 
without regard to silvicultural methods. The 
lumber industry only used a few species of 
timber, mainly trees of large diameter of which 
there were plenty; it did not encroach on the 
forest resources as the pulp and paper industry 
was to do in a few years’ time. Fire hazards 
used to be greater owing to the limited budget 
for preventive methods and fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

Today the Forest Service has a staff of sixty- 
seven forest engineers and some 978 other em- 
ployees of all categories, some recruited for cut- 
ting operations, others for the summer months. 
For administrative purposes the province is 
divided into eleven units, and the timber lease- 
holders are obliged by law to make an inventory 
of their concessions. The leased forests are 
governed by a working plan which must be re- 
vised every ten years. 

Certain sectors of the Crown forests have 
been alienated in order to favour settlers’ estab- 
lishments, or for granting compensation to 
those whose lands had to be expropriated or 
flooded following the construction of dams, or 
for forest township reserves, established in 1911 
for the purpose of providing settlers with build- 
ing and fencing material and fire-wood which 
they cannot get on their own land. In the 


Fir and spruce stand 
at Pont Rouge, Port- 
neuf County. 
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course of the fiscal year 1956-7 the volume of 
timber cut within these reserves was 5,174,954 
cubic feet. 

The Crown domanial forests may be created 
over vacant Crown lands by the Lieutenant 
Governor-in-Council as timber reserves for the 
requirements of forest industries which could 
not secure their raw material from regular 
timber berths; they cover an area of 2,292 
square miles and may be exploited under the 
control of the Forest Service. 

The privately owned forests cover an area 
of 26,421 square miles and are contributing to 
the prosperity of the lumber trade, the sawmill 
trade and also the pulp and paper industry. To 
the latter they supplied 423,020, 691 cubic feet 
for the year 1956-7. The Crown forests, includ- 
ing the leased ones, supplied 660,393,107 cubic 
feet for the same period. These privately owned 
forests are mostly situated in sectors where the 
rate of tree growth is high, though they have 
been impoverished by intensive cutting opera- 
tions. 


Forest Information Bureau 

The Forest Information Bureau was created 
in 1942 for the purpose of diffusing silvicultural 
information by means of lectures, publications, 
conferences and practical courses for the benefit 
of the rural population and the improvement of 
the forest situation as a whole. 











Forest Fires and Forest Protection Service 


When white men first colonized the land that 
is now Quebec, fire was constantly resorted to 
as the best means of clearing the land and also 
as a protection against the Indians. But the 
Jesuit records of the seventeenth century attri- 
bute a great deal of accidental damage to this 
source. It was not till the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that laws were passed to protect 
the forests from fire; by then the introduction 
of railways had constituted a new hazard, nec- 
essitating the employment of forest guards. 
Legislation has advanced with the times, and 
the law passed in 1954 deals with the patrolling 
of railroads through forested domain; the au- 
thorization of municipal officers to act as fire 
wardens; safety measures for the destruction 
of all forest debris and combustible ligneous 
refuse. Appropriate fines and municipal subsi- 
dies and the issue of forest permits are also 
dealt with. 

Prior to 1906 the protection of the forest 
against fire was the task of the government, 
but since that date it was decided that the limit 
holders should assume that duty themselves. In 
1911 the St. Maurice Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation was formed, and was rapidly followed 
by many similar associations. After the First 
World War the work was facilitated by the use 
of hydroplanes put at the disposition of Canada 
by Great Britain; a special service airport was 


A general view of the 
buildings at Duches- 
nay Forest Station. 


organized at Roberval for the detection of in- 
cipient fires. The hydroplanes were also used to 


supplement the air-mapping for the inventory 
of certain forest sections. Since 1919, timber 
lease holders have their holdings patrolled by 
forest rangers, whom they pay, but whose ap- 
pointment must be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, and reports must 
be sent in regularly. In 1924 a special protection 
service was created, which by 1956 was super- 


The sawmill at Duchesnay Forest Station. 














vising half of the 103,500,000 acres of effectively 
protected forest. The other half is the responsi- 
bility of the Forest Protective Associations with 
whom they work in close co-operation. 

In order to make fire prevention and fire 
weather forecasting more efficient, a forest 
meteorology bureau was established in 1946, 
which gathers data from 350 meteorological 
stations and establishes the inflammability 
index of timbered areas according to the Wright 
method, and adequate steps can be taken to 
forestall the outbreak of fire in any particular 
stand, once the conditions are known. All this 
work, together with the issuance of special 
burning permits, circulation permits and warn- 
ing posters has resulted in a great reduction in 
losses from forest fires. 


Reforestation and Forest Nurseries 


The task of reforesting sectors denuded by 
fellings, insects, fungous diseases or fire should 
preferably be left to nature, but as this does not 
always ensure the reproduction of the desired 
tree species, it is necessary to resort to tree 
nurseries. The most important of these was set 
up in 1909 at Berthierville, and by the fall of 
1956 it contained 13,486,864 trees of forty-eight 
species, 86.5 per cent being conifers. Besides re- 
forestation purposes, these trees are for orna- 
mental plantations to supply schools, churches, 
or the grounds of public buildings; also for 








windbreaks, stabilization of sand dunes and 
prevention of soil erosion. There is also a nur- 
sery at Proulx covering 310 acres which pro- 
duced 8,349,900 seedlings and transplants by 
1956, and a third permanent nursery, covering 
107 acres is at Paspebiac in Bonaventure 
County, which in 1956 contained more than 
1,500,000 trees, seedlings and transplants which 
can be used for reforestation work, ornamental 
or experimental plantations on private pro- 
perties under the direction of the forest engi- 
neers of the Extension Bureau. Since artificial 
reforestation has been practised, a great area 
of Crown Lands has been brought back into 
production, and some striking achievements 
are to be seen in the vicinity of Lachute and in 
the St. Maurice district. 


Duchesnay Forest Station and Researches 


Near Lake St. Joseph is the Duchesnay Ex- 
perimental Forest 10,000 
acres and containing research laboratories, ac- 


Station, covering 


commodation for students and staff and an up- 
to-date sawmill. Studies are carried out here on 
the rate of growth of the more valuable timber 
species and the effects of silvicultural methods 
on selected average stands. In 1937 investigation 
was started on such pests as the larch sawfly, 
the hemlock looper, and the spruce budworm, 
which have destroyed millions of conifers, main- 
lv in the Gaspe sector. Specialists in wood 
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technology and chemistry have also carried out 
researches on the timber most suitable for 
making wood charcoal and the possibility of 
using this product for generating gas and 
power for trucks or stationary motors. 

Experiments have also been made for obtain- 
ing essential oils from leaves, wood and bark of 
indigenous forest species. Methods for reducing 
the amount of wood waste in the mills have also 
been studied. The Bureau of Small Industries 
has shared in some of this research work, par- 
ticularly with regard to the utilization of waste, 
and some tree species hitherto discarded; also 
the use of the physical and chemical properties 
of certain tree barks in the manufacture of 
various commodities. 

The Bureau of Botany and Silviculture has 
also played an important part in an attempt to 
beautify the sites of mining centres, asbestos or 
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A forest nursery containing about 1,000,000 seedlings for reforestation purposes in Harrington County. 
This nursery forms part of the Experimental Forest at Harrington. 





gold tailings with cedar, jackpine, willow or 
poplar. Such experiments take much time and 
are costly, as they require the use of fertilizers 
and imported soils; but great efforts are being 
made to find out how to stimulate the growth 
of these transplants and seedlings. Added to 
this, much propaganda work is being done to 
create a forest conservation mentality through- 
out the province. 


Special Schools 


The higher officials of the Forest Service are 
recruited from the Faculty of Surveying and 
Forest Engineering. It provides for five years’ 
instruction in all subjects necessary to produce 
a fully trained forest officer and the theoretical 
instruction is supplemented by a period of 
practical training in the forest and there is an 
obligatory apprenticeship before a student is 

















accepted within the Corporation of Forest 
Engineers or Forest Surveyors. The forest 
rangers who assist the forest engineers are 
trained by a two-year course given at the 
Rangers School, which was established at Ber- 
thierville in 1922 and was later moved to 
Duchesnay. 

In 1922 a paper-making school for the train- 
ing of skilled labour was established at Trois- 
Riviéres under the Department of Lands and 
Forests. In 1937 it was transferred to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and a full 
course is given in the making of pulp and 
paper. 

At Duchesnay a sawmilling school was 
started in 1951; a timber and culling course in 
1947; a school of forest protection in 1945; and 
there is the Forest Extension Bureau which is 
responsible for forest initiation courses given to 
the sons of farmers. 


Conclusion 


An endeavour has been made in the preceding 
pages to picture the situation of the forests in 
Quebec and the industries which they supply. 
As a source of potential wealth, their value has 
only gradually gained full recognition. In the 
Province of Quebec the Forest Service and the 
Protection Service have brought modern and 
scientific methods to bear in forest exploitation 
and protection, after many years of trials, tests, 
studies and research. 

In the domain of silviculture, good results are 
harder to obtain than in agriculture, where 
returns are so much quicker, and the plants 
easier of supervision. The forest, being a crop 
requiring many years to mature, is more ex- 
posed to a variety of enemies over vast areas. 
Some of the diverse species of trees do not ad- 
just themselves readily in the habitats where 
they have been forced and they have varying 
requirements both as regards self-reproduction 
and the need for light; also the produce of the 
forest is far more difficult and expensive to 
transport than that of agriculture; it needs 
heavier equipment and more powerful labour. 


Loading paper for shipment at Trois-Riviéres. 


Canadian International Paper Company 
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The use of scientific methods in the exploita- 
tion of natural resources is governed by eco- 
nomic conditions, and while agriculture is an 
ancient art silviculture was not practised till 
1791, and it was not until the twentieth century 
that the more advanced European methods 
were adapted to the prevailing conditions in 
Canada and the United States. 

In the Province of Quebec these methods 
have been more than justified because of the 
relatively low rate of growth of nineteen cubic 
feet per acre and also because of the depletion 
due to fire, insects and fungi, a loss that has 
been calculated over a period of ten years to 
amount to 1,150,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 
These figures have led to constructive legisla- 
tion which ensures adequate forest protection 
and imposes on timber-lease holders the obli- 
gation to inventory their concessions and to 
establish working plans that will produce a sus- 
tained yield, and make our land, in Shake- 
speare’s words: “‘a natural bosom from which 
children of diverse kinds find many products 


for many virtues, excellent.” 
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The Land of the Indus 


by EARL BOWSER 


I. was IN March that we two Cana- 
dians* stood on the rocky promontory of Fort 
Attock high above the Indus River. We were 
12,000 miles, east or west, from our own home 
in Canada. Behind us lay those plains made 
fertile by the waters of the Indus and its 
tributaries, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas 
and Sutlej. Before us stretched a panorama of 
foothills, ridges and broad level valleys, and in 
the distance lay the tribal lands of the Hindu 
Kush and the Khyber Pass. 

Over 4,000 years ago wandering tribes of 
Aryan stock from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean had passed this way, probably driven 


by the never-ending search for fresh pastures 
for their vital herds of goats. When they 
pushed their way through the Khyber Pass 
and crossed the broad valleys of the North- 
west Frontier to the Punjab plain, they en- 
rivalled even 


countered a civilization that 
those of Mesopotamia and the Nile. 

This was the civilization of the dark-skinned 
Dravidians. Archaeological 
Mohengo-Daro and Harappa have uncovered 
two of their cities. These cities were built of 
fired brick and on a rectangular scale. They 
had covered sewer mains. The Dravidians were 
slowly pushed south-eastward into the high 
lands of the Deccan by the Aryan invaders. 

Alexander the Great had also passed by Fort 
Attock, and later, some of the Muslim Arabs, 
fired with crusading zeal, had come bearing the 
faith of Islam. Centuries later British Indian 
regiments had passed this way back to Lahore 


excavations at 


*The author and his wife 


At top: 


Photos by the author except where credited. 


headquarters on leave after a stint of guarding 
the Khyber Pass. The reason this spot has been 
such an important focus for invading or defend- 
ing forces throughout the ages is that Fort 
Attock provides one of the few fords for cros- 
sing the Indus. It was from this strategic point 
that we watched the mile-long nomadic 
caravans winding along the valley floor just 
as they had done for countless centuries. How- 
ever, now they cross the Indus by a modern 
steel structure that is a combination railway 
and traffic bridge. Camels and goats, children 
and geese, tent poles and charpoys (beds) 
all their worldly possessions were with them. 
They were Afghans on the way home after 
spending the winter in Pakistan. The Afghan- 
istan winter is too cold for their liking and the 
Pakistan summer too hot, so they make the 
round trip each year. 

Earlier we had seen some of these nomads 
crossing the border between Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan at the western end of the Khyber 
Pass. An armed sentry stood at the boundary. 
Since we did not have visas, we had to be 
content with a look into the rolling pasture 
lands beyond, but these pawindahis, or nomads, 
passed through unquestioned. The tinkling of 
their camel and donkey bells blended with the 
notes from a shepherd’s flute and a rabab, a 
native type of guitar, coming from a nearby 
village — it was a page out of the history book. 
“Is Canada anything like this ?”’ queried the 
captain in charge of a detachment of the 
Khyber Rifles guarding the border entrance. 


Extracting juice from sugar cane. Over seventy-five per cent of that grown on the Indus is processed on 
the spot. The finished product is a coarse brown sugar called gur. 











His uniform, composed of khaki tunic and 
trousers, white puttees, and khaki turban with 
flowing white lungi was certainly a mixture of 
East and West, but by no means unattractive. 
Automatic side-arms completed it. We were 
brought back sharply to the twentieth century. 

Stories of the Khyber Pass usually have to 
do with war. We saw it under peaceful condi- 
tions. However, the manned pill-boxes along 
both ridges flanking the pass, the armed guard 
at Fort Jamrud at the eastern entrance, the 
barracks at Landi Kotal at the summit, and 
the ever-present Khyberi tribesmen with their 
muskets and loaded bandoliers were all re- 
minders that constant vigilance is still neces- 
sary. An aeroplane passed overhead; we won- 
dered how long the Khyber Pass would remain 
strategically important. 

Twenty miles north of the Khyber Pass, the 
Kabul River has slashed a gorge through the 
mountain ridge. The Kabul rises in Afghanistan 
and is the only river of any size to enter the 
Indus from the west. At Warsak, where the 
gorge narrows to a mere slit in the mountains, 
a large hydro-electric and irrigation dam is 
being built. Canada is helping to build this 
dam by providing assistance through the 
Colombo Plan. We visited the site in company 
with members of the Pakistani Engineering 
Congress and while there, we were served with 
a buffet lunch on the spacious lawn of the Public 
Works Department rest house. Platters of roast 
chicken and a variety of pilaws were decorated 
in traditional festive manner with silver foil. 


Ploughing and seed- 
ing sand dunes with 
tamaria, an oil seed 
plant, in the Thal 
Desert. The hooked 
stick plough is still 
used throughout the 
country. 
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Kabobs were served hot off the skewers, vege- 
table salads balanced the menu. Dessert con- 
sisted of nuts, oranges, cumquats, guavas, 
custard pudding and finally green tea. And 
here, as elsewhere in this land, we were served 
with hospitality and friendliness. 

There are hundreds of these government- 
built rest houses on the Indus plain. They serve 
as hotels for officials when on tour in the coun- 
try. They are usually spacious and adequately 
furnished. The kitchen, however, is detached, 
which may assure the absence of cooking odours 
in the living room but certainly does not save 
the servant steps. Most of the rest houses now 
have electricity that provides light and oper- 
ates the large overhead fans so necessary during 
the hot summer months. Where there is no 
electricity, the air is stirred by a punka a 
strip of heavy carpet hung from the ceiling. By 
means of an attached rope a servant on the 
veranda pulls the carpet back and forth. On a 
hot summer evening, one is fortunate if one 
falls asleep before the punka-walla does. 

And the Indus rolls on. It brings irrigation 
water for parched fields; it annually brings 
fresh silt from the eroding Himalaya Mountains 
to replenish the soil; and when in flood, it brings 
terror to the villager. It means life to the 
people* of the Indus plain. The monsoon 
period, from about 15th June to 15 September, 
accounts for most of the year’s rainfall (the 
yearly total is about sixteen inches but de- 
creases southward to a meagre five inches in 
the Sind). It is during this monsoon period 


*These people were Indians till the 14th of August 1947. After that date they became Pakistanis 














Refugee homes of 
elephant grass. Mil- 
lions of refugees 
came to Pakistan 
from India following 
partition of the 
country. Permanent 
homes have to be 
built for them. 
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that the rivers are in flood and this is when the 
greatest load of silt is eroded off the mountains 
and carried by the rivers to the flood plains 
down stream. Most of the slopes, particularly 
in the foothills area, have little natural vegeta- 
tive cover. Even on the pine-covered slopes of 
the foothills found about the 5,000-foot eleva- 
tion, there is no forest floor as we know it in 
our Canadian mountains. There is no moss and 
no leaf litter to spread protective mats. Goats 
consume even the roots in their search for 
forage, so when the rains come there is no 
spongy vegetative mat to absorb it. The val- 
leys are raging torrents of muddy water during 


The Jinnah Gardens, 
just off the Mall in 
the centre of Lahore, 
attract many visitors. 
Trees from many 
parts of the world 
are found here. 
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Salaam sahib! Though under- 
privileged, children appear 
carefree and cheerful. What 
the future holds for them 
depends, in part, on Canada’s 
helping hand. To survive in 
the competitive atmosphere 
of today, Pakistan requires 
financial and technical aid. 
The people of the West are 
realizing that such co-opera- 
tion is by no means a one- 
way street and that they can 
learn from their neighbours 
in the East. 


the monsoon period; a few days after the rains 
end these same valleys are dry and dusty. But 
even in this there is a compensating blessing. 
The silt carried down by the flood waters con- 
tains mineral plant food and this has main- 
tained the productivity of the soil even after 
hundreds of years of intensive cultivation. 
West Pakistan, with the exception of the 
south-west corner, is drained by the Indus 
River system and can be broadly divided into 
three geographical areas. The largest of these 
is the broad Indus plain that extends from 
Karachi on the south to Rawalpindi at the 
edge of the mountains, 700 miles north. The 

























A professional letter-writer. About eighty-three 
per cent of the population is illiterate. Plans for 
the education of the masses are now being put 
into effect. 







E. A. Olafson 
































A roadside dhurzi or tailor. He is assured of at least 
eight rain-free months, so a roof is not essential. 
The workmanship of these men is of high calibre. 
Gold and silver embroidery, appliqué and sequins 
adorn their handiwork. 












second largest geographical division is the 
mountainous highlands to the west and north, 
and the third is the area of broad level inter- 
mountain valleys in the North-West Frontier. 

West Pakistan is truly the land of the Indus. 
Geologists suggest that eons of time ago the 
ocean came to the base of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and that the high land of the Deccan in 
southern India was an island. But the Indus 
and its tributaries have built their annual load 
of silt and sand into a huge deltaic deposit 
stretching southward to Karachi. Alternate 
layers of sand, silt and clay were deposited, 
then moved and re-moved by the meandering 
rivers as they periodically changed their courses 
and cut new channels. The Ganges plain in 
India is of similar formation. These alluvial 
deposits now have a depth of approximately 
$,000 feet and since the present surface at 
Rawalpindi is only a little over 1,000 feet above 
sea level, over half of these alluvial deposits 
are below sea level. 

This huge alluvial plain is level and almost 
flat. There is only one foot to the mile drop 
from mountain base to sea coast and the mean- 
dering rivers flow in very shallow beds, rarely 
over fifteen to twenty feet deep. This is why 
floods are of such common occurrence. Once 
the water rises above the shallow banks, it 
spreads for miles over the level plain. This is 
also the reason that it is not possible to build 
storage dams to retain the flood waters so badly 
needed for irrigation during the periods of low 
run-off. A few “hills” can be seen but they 
mark the spots where villages have stood con- 
tinuously for centuries. Every monsoon rain 
washes some mud plaster off the houses and 
each year fresh mud is carried in to replace it. 
The mud is usually obtained from a nearby 
borrow-pit and is carried to the scene of the 
repair operations in wicker baskets, usually by 
the village women. These borrow-pits fill with 
water during the monsoon period and serve 
simultaneously as mosquito-breeding grounds, 
bathing pools and village water supply. 

Eighty per cent of the people of West Pakis- 
tan live on the Indus plain, with more than 
half concentrated in the area between the Indus 
and Sutlej Rivers. The Indus plain produces 
most of the food for West Pakistan’s 35,000,000 
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Shave: price, one anna. With soap, two annas. 
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The new and old in 
Lahore. This is where 
some of the most violent 
fighting took place at 
the time of partition. 
Rebuilding such areas 
is one of the urgent 
problems facing these 
people. 


inhabitants. If it is a good year — primarily if 
the monsoons do not fail — there is enough food 
grown for all to eat, even if it is not up to 
Canadian caloric requirements; but the threat 
of crop failure and famine is always present. 
Pakistan is predominantly agricultural: eighty- 
five per cent of the people are dependent on the 
soil for a livelihood, and such an economy is 
usually associated with a lower standard of 
living. Our jeep driver put it aptly, ““Too many 
poor mans in my country.” 

When the Aryans came 5,000 years ago, they 
brought with them to the Indian sub-continent 
the hooked stick (desi) plough — which is still 
used. They brought a written language. They 


Above:— 
A travelling troupe 
entertains the villa- 


gers. 


The seventeenth 
century hunting lod- 
ge of Emperor Ja- 
hangir. Hunters shot 
deer from loop-holes 
in the deer tower in 
the background. Ar- 
tificial lakes such 
as this are now 
stocked with fish. 
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An Indian _ thorough- 
bred, winner of the red 
ribbon at the horse 
show. Horses are used 
for saddle or to draw 
tongas — two-wheeled 
taxi buggies. 


A tent-pegging team. 
Riding at full tilt and 
calling to Allah for 
success, they attempt 
to spear three-inch 
wooden pegs driven 
into the ground. 





The prize Dhani bul- 
lock at the cattle show. 
These and water buf- 
falo are the principal 
draught animals. They 
work in the fields and 
do the hauling. 
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brought with them a religion from which has 
evolved the religion of today’s India. Islam, the 
religion of Pakistan, did not come to the sub- 
continent till within the last 1,000 years. These 
Aryans also brought with them the self- 
contained village type of civilization. Cultiva- 
tors (farmers), artisans and followers of the 
professions lived in the mud-walled villages that 
dotted the Indus plain. The cultivators, who 
were the backbone of the village society, 
worked the lands adjacent to the village. Land 
was handed down from generation to genera- 
tion through the male line, and since taxes 
were paid in kind, crop failure usually did not 
mean forfeiture of the land. 

The women of the village had then, as now, 
the inescapable routine of housekeeping duties: 
the family washing to be done by pounding it 
out on a flat rock beside the village well; 
chapattis (unleavened pancakes) to cook three 
times a day; and the constant struggle to ob- 
tain sufficient fuel for their small mud-brick 
cooking hearths. Acacia and shisam trees thinly 
dot the landscape, along canal bank, roadside 
and field bund. Although lone sentinels in their 
immediate surroundings, they blend into an 
unbroken line on the horizon, creating the ap- 
pearance of dense forest in the distance. These 
trees provide sufficient wood for the fire-places 
that warm the spacious bungalows of the 
wealthy during the cool winter evenings. The 
masses, however, burn mainly bits of grass and 
twigs mixed with fresh bullock dung. This 
mixture is rounded into cakes about six inches 
in diameter and patted onto the walls to dry. 

In many respects life in the village has 
changed little through the centuries. During 
the last 150 years, however, the West thrust it- 
self over the Indus plain as it did over much 
of the East. The villager, who for centuries had 
sown and reaped, prayed and played, and ac- 
cepted feast and famine, felt the impact. Ar- 
tisans moved to the cities, taxes became pay- 
able in money, ownership of the land passed 
into the hands of the money-lender (the 
absentee landlord), and the soil deteriorated. 
The new was replacing the old; but when the 
fast-moving events of the twentieth century 
crowded in, the old and new were far from 
being a homogeneous entity. It truly became a 
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land of contrasts. Down the pucka (hard- 
surfaced) road go goat herd, bullock cart and 
motor bus. Buses are increasing in popularity 
and are usually loaded far beyond normal seat- 
ing capacity. Arms, legs and heads protrude 
from the windows. They do seem, however, to 
rearrange themselves into complete human 
beings on reaching the terminal. 

The modernization process was, in part, the 
result of the introduction of Western ideas, 
education, and machinery. It was also in part 
due to an internal resurgence of the East. With 
this resurgence came the desire to throw off 
foreign domination and the idea of forming in- 
dependent democratic states. 

Independence came to the Indian sub- 
continent in August 1947, more quickly than 
many had anticipated. With independence 
came partition, the followers of Hinduism going 
to India and the followers of Islam going to 
Pakistan. 

The people of the Indus plain of West 
Pakistan, who are predominantly Muslim, 
have endeavoured to build a democratic state 
on the Islamic principles of “liberty, equality 
and social justice’’, and in so doing they have 
attempted to blend orthodox East and liberal 
West. Their religion, their cultural heritage, 
and their ethnic derivation have much akin to 
the West; geographically they are of the East. 
The ultimate outcome of their endeavour will 
have far-reaching effects, involving the peoples 
of both East and West. 

The idea of an independent home for the 
Muslims of the Indian sub-continent was 
conceived in the city of Lahore, built on the 
flood plains of the Ravi River. The history 
of Lahore dates back at least 1,800 years. Its 
modern history began with the coming of the 
Mogul emperors. The Emperor Babar (1483- 
1530) in the sixteenth century built Lahori 
Fort, the first of a line of palace forts 
stretching from Lahore to Delhi to Agra 
and to Fatehpur Sikri. The old city of Lahore is 
still walled and one enters it by Delhi gate, 
Kashmiri gate, or one of the eleven other gates. 
Once through the gate, the old world with its 
own particular symphony of sights, sounds and 
smells closes around one: silks and embroidery, 
the silver bazaar, the shoe stalls and the cotton 
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Melons on an irrigated section of the Thal Desert, where the 
annual precipitation is five or six inches. An extensive project 
is now under way to irrigate large tracts of this desert. 


vendors’ stalls with their multi-coloured bolts 
of cloth. Everywhere there are craftsmen at 
work. The merchants are often manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers at one and the same 


time. Down the narrow streets pass shopper 
and coolie, bullock cart and goat herd, bicycle 
and even automobile. In this maze of moving 
objects the automobile’s horn is indispensable. 


Lahore has extended beyond the confines of 
the old walled city: first to Anarkali, the 
mediaeval city. This section was named in 
memory of one of Emperor Akbar’s favourite 
dancing girls. The newest section of the city 
was built after the arrival of the British. The 
business section is concentrated along the Mall 
from Victoria Square to Bank Row. At the 


Abandoned fields quickly revert to 
(Saecharum munja), okan 


western end stands Zam Zama Gun, cast in 
1775, one of the Punjabis’ most prized pos- 
sessions. It may be remembered by many 
through the adventures of Kipling’s Kim. 
Kim, sitting astride Zam Zama, first saw the 
Lama and together they entered the Lahore 
Museum across the street. The University of 
the Punjab is nearby. A few blocks west stand 
the offices of the Civil and Military Gazette, 
once edited by Rudyard Kipling. The Mall is 
a wide modern street with shisam, eucalyptus 
and acacia trees along its boulevards. Beyond 
Victoria Square are Government House and 


A good crop of mustard. Wheat (background) is the principal 


Typical irrigated area, with fields abo 
sand dune areas, the entir 
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winter crop, but a considerable acreage of spice and oil seed 
crops is also grown. 
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The cancerof the Punjab: each decade salt deteriorates nearly 
one-quarter of a million acres of productive land. The reclaimed 
land in the background, is again producing food. 


surrounding the driver is sarkanda 
te) and lani (Suaeda fruiticum). 


the Jinnah Gardens, one of the largest botanical 
gardens on the sub-continent. There is always 
colour in these gardens. Peonies, petunias, 
cineraria and sweet peas bloom throughout the 
winter. In spring, which officially arrives 8th 
February, the flowering trees add to the pro- 
fusion of colour: the orange-coloured bombax 
(later producing kapok), golden mohur, and 


blue jacaranda, and everywhere are the climb- 


ing bougainvillias with colours from deep pur- 
ple to golden peach. It is truly a beauty spot, 
admired and enjoyed by visitor and native 
alike. The Mall is always busy; there are 


pedestrians and bullock carts, bicycles and 
tongas, smart English roadsters and double- 
decker buses. Red-uniformed policemen direct 
this traffic with amazing smoothness and one 
wonders if mechanically timed lights could ever 
be a substitute for their ingenuity. 

During the British administration of India, 
Lahore was called the Paris of the East. It was 
a cultural centre and the centre of Islamic In- 
dia. It was the birth-place of the Muslim 
League and it was here that the idea of Pakistan 
emerged. It was here, too, that some of the 
worst destruction of life and property took 
place at the time of partition, and to Lahore 
came thousands of refugees from the Indian 
side of the Punjab. We talked to some of these 


Since the sickle is the only ‘‘machine” used in the harvest 
fields, the labour force is large. Wheat, shown here, is harvested 
in March. 





is abo@ of an acre in size. Except for 
> entir@is as level as this. 





refugees and asked why they had left every- 
thing behind and come here to start afresh. In 
essence they all had the same answer: they 
came for Islam, to be with those who shared 
their religion. One cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the sacrifices this imposed on them. 

Sacrifice for an ideal is praiseworthy and 
sincerity of purpose is essential, but if this new 
nation is to survive in the competitive at- 
mosphere of today, facing as it does complex 
problems of great magnitude, it must also re- 
ceive a helping hand. This means financial aid 
to help start essential industrial development 
and technical aid in solving immediate tech- 
nological problems. They have some well- 
trained technicians of their own. They also 
have their newly found national pride and an 
aversion to anything that suggests colonialism 
in any form. It would be highly presumptuous 
on our part, as well as imprudent, to go there 
to “tell” them what to do. By working with 
them, by pooling our knowledge and expe- 
rience with theirs, the best solutions can be 
found. Such co-operation is by no means a one- 
way street. We, also, can learn much. 

One of the immediate problems is to increase 
food production. The Indus plain now produces 
100,000,000 maunds (a maund is about eighty- 
two pounds) of wheat, 20,000,000 maunds of 
rice, 20,000,000 maunds of gur (a coarse brown 
sugar made from cane) as well as smaller 
quantities of millet, oil-seed, clovers, fruit and 
vegetables. Sheep, goats, and bullocks number 
in the millions. It also produces over one mil- 
lion maunds of cotton lint. 

There are two agricultural seasons each year 
—- the Kharif and the Rabi. The Kharif crop is 
cut from September to December, and the 
Rabi crop is cut from March to May. The mean 
summer temperature is about 85° F. During 
May and June temperatures of 115° F. or more 
are not uncommon. During the monsoon period 
the temperature rarely rises above 100° F. 

The mean winter temperature is about 60° F. 
The May to September Ottawa, Canada, 
average is 62.6° F. December and January are 
the coolest months. The lowest recorded tem- 
perature at Lahore was 29° F., but rarely does 
the temperature fall below 40° F. The winter 
months are delightful and it is during this 
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season that there is the greatest profusion of 
bloom in the gardens. Some rain comes in 
December and January, usually as a light 


drizzle, quite different from the monsoon 
downpour. 

Although it is an intensive type of agriculture 
that is being practised, present crop yields are 
low. The potential, however, is high and 
doubling of the present output is well within 
reach. Higher yielding and more disease- 
resistant varieties of crop plants can be de- 
veloped. Simple implements that would better 
prepare the seed bed can be more widely used. 
The need for nitrogen, the one plant food the 
silt does not bring to the land, is almost insa- 
tiable. There is much the cultivator has yet to 
learn about the application and use of irriga- 
tion water. Their own scientists, in the labora- 
tory and in the experimental field, are now 
demonstrating improved ways and means: 
much more can and will be done. 

One of the more difficult problems has to do 
with water. Since the shallow river-beds offer 
no sites for storage dams, water is diverted 
directly from the rivers to the irrigation canals 
by diversion barrages. The amount that can be 
diverted is directly related to the river flow and 
this flow varies a thousandfold from summer 
high to winter low. Although it is theoretically 
possible to grow two crops on every acre each 
year, in practice less than one is grown. 

There are more millions of acres of land that 
could be cultivated and irrigated, if there were 
sufficient water. However, one of the immediate 
problems is not bringing new land into produc- 
tion but rather preventing the land at present 
being cultivated from deteriorating. 

Salt — alkali — hundreds of thousands of 
acres of it: this is the immediate problem. Land 
that was once productive is now a salt waste, 
and it is estimated that upwards of a quarter 
of a million acres more are deteriorating each 
decade. There are areas that are white with salt 
as far as the eye can see. Why ? What is hap- 
pening to the fertile Indus plain ? 

For an answer we must go back to that huge 
alluvial deposit that forms the Indus plain. 
Those 3,000 feet of alluvial silt have become a 
huge reservoir. Water has seeped into these 
silts from the river beds, from temporary lakes 


Tapping the poppy. The cultivator cuts shallow slits with a sharp knife, then collects 
the discharged juices. Opium is produced under government supervision. 
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formed by the monsoons, from the beds of 
thousands of miles of irrigation canals and 
ditches and from the millions of acres of ir- 
rigated fields. Slowly the water moves down 
and out. But accretion has obviously been 
greater than removal, and for the last 100 
years, at least, there has been a slow measurable 
rise in the water-table. In many places the 
water-table is now close to the surface, close 
enough that capillary rise brings it to the sur- 
face where it evaporates leaving its salt behind. 
And so the alkali spreads, engulfing more and 
more acres. 

How much water is there is this huge re- 
servoir ? How much is being added each year ? 
How can it best be pumped out ? How and in 
what proportions can it be mixed with the non- 
saline canal water ? How can the soil be made 
more productive ? How can the cultivator be 
taught new methods ? These and many others 
are the questions now being studied. 

The task is tremendous. None of the prob- 
lems is simple. But they are characteristic of 
the problems being faced all over the resurgent 
East. Better land use means greater production 
for each man. This will necessitate absorbing 
the released agricultural workers into indus- 
tries — industries that may not yet have been 
created. It means shifts in population, housing 








THE LAND OF THE INDUS 


projects and expanded power development. 
It means more and more education for the 
masses. This is one of the more urgent problems. 

Modern factories are now in operation but 
the cottage industry is still the greatest em- 
ployer of industrial labour. In the villages 
weavers work long hours at their hand-looms. 
Their pay is at the rate of about one anna (two 
cents) a yard, and so their monthly earnings 
are pitifully small. Give this huge pool of skilled 
labour modern machinery and _ production 
would skyrocket; double their pay and they 
would be, for some time, satisfied. The result 
is not difficult to foresee. What were once raw 
materials for the mills of the West will in- 
evitably become finished products to compete 
in international trade. New balances are being 
struck. 

How easy it was, in this land, to become pre- 
occupied with yesterday and tomorrow; but 
our driver and United Nations jeep were wait- 
ing for us on the pucka road below, so we 
retraced our steps down the rocky slope from 
Fort Attock high above the mighty Indus. Per- 
haps, we thought, there may rise on the banks 
of the Indus, a strong nation of free people, 
once again able to make a worthy contribution 
to man’s progress. Perhaps in the process the 


best from East and West will be combined. 
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Halifax for trial. On the way he and his guard 
stopped to rest by the trail and Uniacke was 
thrilled to behold a beckoning vista of lake and 
forest glade. “Here,” he informed his guard, 
“is where I shall have my home.” 

His case never was taken to court and he was 
admitted to the bar in 1781, became Solicitor- 
General for Nova Scotia, then Attorney- 
General, and made fat fees as Advocate Gen- 
eral in the Nova Scotia Vice-Admiralty Court. 
He obtained a grant of 1,000 acres including 
the lake vista he had admired, and there built 
himself a grand mansion, and named the estate 
“Mount Uniacke.” The great house was com- 
pleted in 1815. Barns, a coach house, a green- 
house, and cattle sheds followed. Fields were 
cleared and fine cattle imported. 

A wide verandah two storeys high extends 
across the front of the house. The big door 
with heavy brass knocker and coat of arms 
opens into a wide hall lined with twelve Adams 
chairs, which helped seat the large family for 
morning prayers. The house was heated by 
wood stoves, one in each room. Swords from the 
Battle of Waterloo, guns and pistols hang 
around the walls. A big brass handbell, used to 
call the family to meals, doubles as a door-stop. 
All the rooms are furnished in the old style. 
The huge basement kitchen, with its enormous 
fireplace and many hooks for the hanging of 
hams and dried fruits, was connected with the 
dining room by a dumb-waiter. Uniacke hated 


At right:— Perkins Housein Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 
It was built in 1766 by Simeon Perkins. 


Below:—The library of Perkins House. Perkins, a 
leading citizen of his community, was the Pepys 
of Nova Scotia. 
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rugs on the floor, and mice. He employed a 
woman who did nothing but scrub the floors, 
upstairs and down, and he had round holes 
made in every closet door so cats could pursue 
any mouse that dared venture forth. 

There was a large family, much entertaining, 
music and liveliness, and around the great 
dwelling flourished Irish oaks that cooled the 
spacious lawns in summer. (He brought a bar- 
rel of acorns from Ireland and sowed them 
lavishly.) Off from the hard-surfaced road, it is 
a peaceful spot, alluring, and different, and 
you have but to close your eyes on a dreamy 
summer afternoon to hear the witty Irishman 
cracking jokes with an appreciative assembly 
seated on the wide verandah. 

A few miles along Highway One is historic 
Windsor on the Avon. When you have watched 
the Fundy tide roll in at a thirty-foot depth, 
go up the hill past the old blockhouse and down 
a driveway under trees to “Clifton”, a spacious 
wooden villa built by Judge Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton in 1836. It is on the crest of a 
slope that affords a fine view of the river and 
is approached by a winding roadway leading 
under great shade trees. There is a keeper’s 
lodge and ornamental gates. The judge ex- 
tended the drive around the house and back to 
the slope of approach. He laid out fruit and 
flower gardens to the south and east of the 
shaded 


house, installed a sun dial and cut 
walks to Piper’s Pond. This bit of water was a 















crystal gem amid rural beauty until at a grand 
celebration a Highland piper, carrying too 
great an intake of the brew that has made 
Scotland famous, fell into the pond and was 
drowned. Since then the water has remained 
clouded and it is said that on the anniversary 
of the piper’s passing his gallant ghost may 
be seen proudly parading beneath the trees 
while eerie music is wafted upon the midnight 
air. 

Haliburton, famed for his stories of Sam 
Slick, the Clockmaker, composed while walk- 
ing up and down his library, smoking and dic- 
tating to secretaries. He would work furiously 
for a time, then call in friends and have fun. 
One of his diversions was poker, and rumour 
has it the friends sat at a round table that has 
small drawers in each section, contrived to 
hold pistols which might be needed were any 
gentleman found to have too many aces. 

The books of Haliburton had good sale and 
in 1856 he moved to England, where he was 
elected to the British Parliament. A Windsor 
citizen purchased his home and covered the 
walks with shell gravel which came as ballast in 
ships from the West Indies. Then the place 
was bought by a wealthy shipbuilder who 
wanted an elaborate house-warming. He hired 
the Windsor band to play on the lawn and paid 
an Irish soprano $450 to sing on the occasion. 
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At Windsor is Clif- 
ton, the spacious 
home built by Judge 
Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton in 1836. 
Most of the original 
furnishings are there. 
This is the living 
room. 


Rain drove the lady inside, but she sang in the 
drawing room and the gathered crowd outside 
listened delightedly, indifferent to the weather. 
The Nova Scotia Government finally purchased 
the estate, restored the grounds and brought 
back to the house the majority of the Hali- 
burton furnishings. The old basement kitchen 
is especially interesting, and the entire place is 
an historic shrine, an interesting representation 
of Nova Scotia culture of more than a century 
ago. 

Old houses are a feature of Nova Scotia. 
There is the Patriquin House at Wolfville, open 
to visitors during the summer, and there are 
many very old homes in Annapolis Royal still 
occupied. There is Entertainment House at 
Granville, the Dugas house, first frame house 
in the township of Clare, and up along the 
South Shore are others. One of these is the 
Ross-Thomson House at Shelburne, dating 
from the founding of the town by Loyalists in 
1783. George and Robert Ross, Scottish 
brothers and bachelors, took over the north 
building, made of heavy, hand-hewn logs, in 
1785, and added the south house, making one 
large, barrack-like structure. George Ross 
stayed in Shelburne, looking after the trading. 
He had a store-room overhead and the derrick 
beam, used to hoist barrels of molasses and 
puncheons of rum, is still in place. Brother 

















Robert went to sea and looked after their three 
vessels. Each had a living room and bedroom, 
but they ate in a common dining room. The 
kitchen was in the cellar, with a sanded floor, 
and iron bars in the windows to make sure the 
slave cooks did not escape. Sometimes they en- 
tertained on the second floor. A powder room 
for gentlemen, at the head of the stairs, has 
still the small “head hole’”’ through which the 
guest thrust his head to have his wig powdered. 
Thomson, a clerk, bought the house eventually, 
and it became a post office. There is still a 
letter slot in one of the shutters. Upstairs was 
a militia headquarters and old musket racks 
are there. Early Shelburne law forbade windows 
in the side of dwellings near neighbours, but 
the Ross brothers had special permission to 
insert one small window in the long east wall. 

Simeon Perkins arrived in Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, in 1762 and four years later built him- 
self a fine home. He was a leading citizen, 
lumberman, shipper, farmer, magistrate and 
shipbuilder. His house is constructed mainly of 
ship timber, with upstairs beams hewn on three 
sides and bark remaining on the other. The 
plaster was brought from Windsor by one of 
Perkins’ ships. The house is of simple New 
England style, with rather steep stairways and 
small closets under the eaves which must have 


An exterior view of 
Clifton, the Haliburton 
home. Haliburton was 
famed for his stories of 
Sam Slick, the Clock- 
maker. Much of his 
writing was done in the 
library of this house. 
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been entered on hands and knees. He was the 
Pepys of Nova Scotia, and his day-by-day ac- 
counts of his work as merchant and trader, of 
his duties as a colonel of the Queens County 
Militia, Judge of Probate, Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and Member of the As- 
sembly, hold much of the history of the prov- 
ince. In the Perkins House kitchen are copper 
and cast-iron cooking utensils of the period. 
One can well understand that Mrs. Perkins 
and her daughters would be extremely busy 
preparing supper when unexpected guests were 
fetched in by the master a common occur- 
rence. Reading the diary, and remembering its 
entries, enables one to roam through the rooms 
and hear Perkins snapping orders to his hands, 
foremen and helpers, or driving his quill pen 
hurriedly with some message to the capital. 
This long, low white-painted structure per- 
sonifies the New England pioneers who con- 
tributed so much to Nova Scotia’s South Shore. 
They left their mark, from the old Meeting 
House at Barrington to Liverpool, and gained 
great fame for the province in the days of 


wooden ships and iron men. 

The Uniacke, Haliburton and Perkins houses 
are open daily from Ist June to 30 September. 
The Ross-Thomson House is open from Ist 
July to Labour Day. There is no admission fee. 

























A street scene in Atalaya, which 
has become Grand Canary Island's 
most important ceramic-manufac- 
turing centre. 


The Cave Dwellers 


of Atalaya 


by MADGE MACBETH 


I. YOU INCLINE towards a luxury hotel 
costing upwards of ten dollars a day, or a first 
class hostelry costing half that price, or even a 
modest but comfortable pension charging about 
two and a half dollars for room and board, you 
may have difficulty in finding accommodation 
in Las Palmas, capital of the Grand Canary 
Island. It has become too well known and too 
popular. If, however, you can content yourself 
living in a cave, there are literally hundreds of 
such residences to choose from. The island is 
punctured with them. They differ in size and 
convenience as much as houses. 

The original inhabitants of the island, called 
Guanches, lived in caves before being con- 
quered by the Spaniards. They never built 
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Photographs by Las Palmas Tourist Bureau except where credited. 


houses but established themselves in the most 
inaccessible dwelling places. Here, they formed 
groups like the inhabitants of a village. There 
was a chief with quarters for himself and his 
counsellors. There were priests and sections not 
only for religious services but for the embalm- 
ing of the dead, a task they performed skilfully. 
There were caves for a fighting force and others 
for working people who had charge of food sup- 
plies and stables. There were kitchens and 
there were apartments for the Harimaguadas, 
the Guanche equivalent of Vestal Virgins. Such 
a “‘village’’ was The Four Doors, now empty, 
and perhaps a larger community, the Cenobio 
de Valeron, which was a cave sky-scraper seven 
stories tall. It, also, is unoccupied. 
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Atalaya is known as the troglodyte village, be- 
cause so many of its inhabitants dwell in caves 
and actually prefer them to houses. A street in 
the village. 


In Artenara, there is a three-storey cave and 
I visited the family living on the top floor. The 
place was simply but adequately furnished and 
not at all stuffy. My sensation was of being in 
a smallish, rather dimly lit flat. “‘We are cool 
in summer and warm in winter’, my hostess 
observed, turning off the radio. ““We, the aristo- 
crats, prefer to live in caves. The common 
people must be satisfied with houses.” 

The most luxurious cave in the island is 
located in Artenara. Its living room is large 
and furnished with comfortable chairs, hand- 
some rugs, several interesting pictures and a 
grand piano. The kitchen is equipped with an 
electric refrigerator. In Artenara, there is also 
a cave-chapel, complete with pulpit, confes- 
sional and choir stalls. 

There are, of course, other types of caves and 
tourists often exclaim in horror at the poverty 
and squalor in which dozens of natives live. 
These are the slum caves and the people oc- 
cupying them do nothing to improve their 
homes. Sometimes a dirty cloth serves as 


























































door. “How can a civilized government allow 
its citizens to live in such conditions ?”’ tourists 
demand, forgetting that the slum areas of our 
great cities are just as bad. 

The government has made repeated efforts 
to flush the cave-dwellers out of their primitive 
surroundings, but with small success. Most of 
them refuse to occupy the houses prepared for 
them. They like caves. 

Atalaya is often called the troglodyte village. 
The word Atalaya means a watch-tower. A 
fifteen-minute drive from the centre of Las 
Palmas brings you through the two attractive 
suburbs of Tafira Baja and Tafira Alta up a 
gentle rise to a narrow street lined with normal 
houses. Here, you leave your car to climb a 
stony, uneven path to a ledge with a board 
fence on your left and on your right nothing 
but space, and a great deal of that. This is the 
highest ridge of a vast amphitheatre, the wall 
of which across a deep valley is peppered with 
caves. It is rather an awesome sight. The 
board fence is broken with doors that lead into 
a few caves perched along the ridge. 


Husband and wife work together, putting the un- 
baked pottery into the furnace. 
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An Atalaya potter carefully shapes a piece of 
pottery with his fingers. 


The path is scarcely two yards wide and a 
person inclined towards dizziness may not be 
quite happy there. No railing, save in a small 
section, guards the careless walker or the un- 
certain steps of childhood; but so far as I know, 


While the pottery 
bakes, the workers dis- 
cuss their own affairs. 
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no careless walker has plunged to the bottom of 
the cliff and children romp and play along that 
thread of a path out to the very last inch of 
solid ground. 

When a woman trudges towards you, you 
flatten yourself against the board fence in order 
to give her all the room possible. She is going to 
or coming from a primitive kiln inconveniently 
located on a lower level, where the Atalaya 
cave-dwellers fire the pottery for which they 
are famous. A large basket of their handiwork 
is carried on the woman’s head. One mis-step, 
one loose stone, and she would fall to her death. 

The cave-dwelling potters use no wheel. Clay 
is brought on mule back or human back from a 
spot beyond the far side of the amphitheatre. 
The objects made are crude but not unpleasing 
and include flower pots, water jars, urns, 
decorative pieces and cooking utensils, especial- 
ly the trays used for roasting the corn, which 
when ground will be made into gofio, the island’s 
basic food-stuff. 

The door in the fence behind me opened and 
a wrinkled, nut-brown face peered out. “You 
want to see my cave ?”’ the ancient asked. “It’s 
the best one in Atalaya.”” We passed through a 
tiny garden, where a few dusty geraniums 
bloomed in defiance of a lack of earth and 
water, into a room about twelve feet square. 
It was as neat as a new pin. The walls and 
ceilings were whitewashed, giving an illusion of 
light. Two enormous double beds occupied 































































most of the floor space. Each was covered with 
a spotless white counterpane and each had a 
valance to match. There was a dresser cluttered 
with the cheapest kind of china ornaments and 
a vase of artificial flowers. Simpering chromos 
leered from the walls members, I was told, 
of the family. There was no mirror, no visible 
means of washing, no plumbing. 

Adjoining this cave was another, smaller and 
empty, and a third held a work bench and a 
mound of clay. “This is where I work’, ex- 
plained the ancient, offering me a little water 
bottle. A swarm of children gathered in the en- 
trance, among them a girl in her early teens 
fashioning quite an intricate pattern of the 
island’s drawn thread work, called calados, on 
a tea cloth. She sewed, talked and kept an eye 
on the little children all at the same time. A 
dozen small hands — amazingly clean hands — 
were extended towards me and bold little 
voices cried ““Pinny! Pinny!” 

It is only recently that Atalaya’s children 
have learned to beg. Tourists are to blame, 
throwing pesetas carelessly about instead of 





Groups of early dwellings at Atalaya, where the ceramic industry was established. The pottery is 
of red earthenware baked in one colour, similar to aboriginal work. 





buying pottery (even if they did not want it) 
from the parents of these youngsters. I had 
provided myself with a large bag of candy, 
much more than could have been bought with 
several “‘pinnies”’, and I began to distribute it. 
When the last piece had disappeared, I noticed 
a little fellow of six or seven years standing 
apart from the group. His big brown eyes clung 
to mine but he neither extended his hand nor 
spoke a word. 

What was there, I 
lovely boy that traced a ring of sadness around 
my heart ? He was not cowed by the other 
children. They paid no attention to him. He 
was not shy or reproachful because I had over- 
looked him when dealing out the sweets. What 
was it in his grave glance that puzzled me ? 
Something in his eyes suggested solitude, a 
great incurable loneliness, imprisonment in a 
world more inaccessible than the cave of his 
parents. Bewilderment and wonderment were 
in his eyes. Understanding had not yet come, 
and with understanding, pain. The child was 
deaf and dumb. 


wondered, about this 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BC )kK 


Dr. Avila Bédard (Forestry 
bec, Past, Present, Future) is 


' Que. 


the author of several books and ya. 


rious articles on the subject of 


forestry. 


Earl Bowser (The Land of the In- 
dus) is Senior Pedologist with the 
Canada Experimental Farms Service, 
attached to the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. The material for this ar- 
ticle was collected while on a land 
reclamation assignment in West Pa- 
kistan for the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 
He recently left for Egypt to spend a 
year on another assignment for the 


same organization. 


Dr. Will R. Bird (Some Historie 
Houses of Nova 


known 


Scotia) is a well- 


Canadian author, who has 
written many books and numerous 
short stories and articles. He takes a 
keen interest in Nova Scotia history 
and is chairman of the Nova Scotia 


Historic Sites Advisory Council. 


Madge Macbeth (The Cave Dwellers 
of Atalaya) who lives in Ottawa, has 
won a reputation as a witty lecturer 
She is the 


several books, plays for radio, 


and writer. author of 


and 


many articles for newspapers and 


magazines. 


ERRATUM 


Vol. LVI, No. 6, caption for photograp! 
| on cover and on page 186 (top centre) sl ould 








| read Galiano not Gabriola Island. 








‘puty 
Minister of Lands and Fore is for ' 
Quebec. He received his educs.‘on at }} 
the Seminary of Quebec and Yale 
University and has held his presen; 
position since 1937. In recogni! ion of 
his scholarship ard distinguishe: pub- 
lic service, Dr. Bédard has received 
various honorary distinctions. He js 
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Vermont and the Basin Harbour 
Club 


Next year the 350th anniversary of 
Champlain’s discovery of the lake 
now bearing his name is to be cele- 
brated. Vermont and New York 
States already have drawn up elabo- 
rate programs. It is expected that 
Canada, England, France and Hol- 
and will also participate in various 
ways. In almost every community 
around the lake historic pageants, 
ceremonies and special festivities will 
take place. For example, on the Ver- 
mont side, the community of Ver- 
gennes, which was founded in 1766, 
plans to convey visitors in old horse- 
drawn carriages on tours of its historic 
There will be events, too, 
commemorating Commodore Thomas 
Macdonough and the fleet which was 
built for him there and used in the 
Battle of Plattsburgh in 1814. 

The charm of this particular area 
probably has been described many 
times. It is known that as early as 
1796 an English traveller wrote of it 
in these words, “The scenery in this 
part of the lake is extremely grand 
and picturesque, the shores are beauti- 
fully ornamented with hanging woods 
and rocks and the mountains on the 
wesiern side rise up in ranges, one 
beh nd the other, in a most magni- 
fice t manner...” 

\>out thirty miles south of Bur- 


houses. 


ling on, Vermont, and seven winding 
mil ; west of Vergennes, not far from 
wh -e the lake curves to its southern 
tip, the shore is dimpled by Basin 











The entrance to Basin Harbour, near Vergennes, Vermont. From this point on Lake 
Champlain five ranges of the Adirondack Mountains can be seen. 


Harbour, which answers the early 
traveller's description very well in- 
deed. Across the lake five ranges of 
the Adirondack Mountains tower 
above each other, their mottled green 
sides constantly changing aspect with 
the light and shadow of passing 
clouds. On the Vermont side the grey 
rocky shore dips to the water from 
cool inviting woodlands, while inland 
in the distance rise the rounded tree- 
covered Green Mountains. 


This superb setting has been ap- 
propriated by one of the most attrac- 


tive family-type resorts in the Eastern 
United States the Basin Harbor 
Club, which is open from mid-June to 
mid-October and accommodates 250 
guests. It is owned by Mr. Allen P. 
Beach and managed by his son, Mr. 
Robert H. Beach. 

In 1959 the resort marks its fiftieth 
anniversary. It has been operated as 
a “club” for the past ten years, but 
previously was run simply as a resort 
inn. Membership is maintained by 
paying a nominal annual fee. Non- 
members are by no means excluded. 
However, it is the policy to request 
from those making reservations the 
name and address of a member who 
will act as sponsor, a list of club 
affiliations, or acceptable references. 
It is usually advisable to make ar- 
rangements well in advance of the 
season. 

The club’s seventy-five buildings 
are scattered over 500 acres of de- 
lightful parkland, shaded by a variety 
of evergreens and other trees. Most of 
the accommodation for guests is in 
attractive individual white frame cot- 
tages with one, two or three bed- 
rooms, a four-piece bathroom, and a 
miniature kitchenette with refrigera- 
tor and sink. Some also have screened 
porches and open fireplaces faced 
with stone or Vermont marble. The 
décor is modified contemporary in 
restful colour combinations. 

The main lodge, a_three-store 
building with porches and colonnade 
facing the lake, contains twenty-five 
guest rooms with bathrooms upstairs, 
and has various public rooms down- 
stairs. On the walls of the lounge are 
large murals of battles and other his- 
toric events in the Lake Champlain 
area. A smaller grey stone lodge, built 

Continued on page VII 





Shadyhill, one of the attractive cottages for guests at the Basin Harbour Club. 
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THE LAND OF CANADA 


by J. Wreford Watson 


32 page illustrated booklet 
with cover in four colours 
describing the physical 
features of Canada and their 


influence on its development. 


Canada 








(Continued from page V1) 

in the late eighteenth century and 
known as the Homestead, also houses 
guests. Close to it stands Penfield 
Place, the home of the owners, which 
has a library and Pioneer Room on its 
lower floor. The latter contains an in- 
teresting collection of Americana, in- 
cluding early household articles and 
cooking utensils, firearms, musical in- 
struments and bric-a-brac. 

Adjoining the main lodge is a dining 
room seating 300 persons. Designed 
to take full advantage of the view of 
the harbour from the cliff-top, it has 
a curved facade with broad deep win- 
dows. Along its entire length a porch 
runs, lined with inviting rocking 
chairs painted brilliant colours. When 
the wind blows across the lake, these 
rock gently in independent tempos as 
if occupied by ghostly visitors from 
the past. The meals, prepared by 
Chef Don McLenon, who has been in 
the business for twenty-seven years, 
are excellent. If guests have any com- 
plaint, it is that they cannot resist the 
temptation to consume more than 
wisdom dictates. 

Since the township does not issue 
liquor licences, the club does not have 
a cocktail bar. However, it will furnish 
ice, mixers and canapés for private 
gatherings in guests’ own quarters. 

Considerable thought has _ been 
given to entertainment. Children 


VII 


from the age of three to nine are 
supervised at play in groups at no 
extra charge, so parents are free to 
enjoy adult company. From time to 
time there are hay rides and weiner 
roasts. Once a week, usually on Thurs- 
day nights, an open-air barbecue is 
held at the end of the fifth fairway on 
the golf course. Other evenings, in the 
pine-panelled former barn’ which 
serves as a general recreation hall, 
there may be round or square dancing 
or a motion picture. The club has its 
own tennis, badminton, croquet and 
shuffleboard courts, riding stables and 
eighteen-hole golf course. Fishermen 
find ample sport, too, catching wall- 
eyed pike, small mouth bass, pickerel, 
great northern pike and yellow perch 
in the lake and trout in neighbouring 
streams. 

Guests owning yachts are encour- 
aged to make use of the sheltered 
anchorage afforded by the almost 
land-locked harbour. On sunny after- 
noons many congregate here to swim, 
water-ski, or make use of the fleet of 
rowboats and canoes. Sometimes there 
are excursions for groups aboard the 
club’s motor launch or its big sea- 
going yacht, Bonne Heure. During 
July and August there are fees for the 
use of the golf course, and for horse- 
back riding and renting boats, but 
these do not apply in June or after 
Labour Day. 












As the club is operated on & 
American Plan, rates include th» 
meals a day. A single room wit!) bai 
in the main lodge costs $15 to $20, 
day for one, and $30 to $34 a day fy 
two. A cottage for two may cost fro, 
$30 to $45 a day, depending on th 
type chosen. Four people may sha 
a two-bedroom cottage for 854 \ 
$72 a day, and so on. There are speci 
rates for children. 

The nearest commercial airport \ 
at Burlington, but the club has 
own 2,500-foot runway for guests why 
travel in light aircraft. There is by 
and train service to nearby point 
Transportation from these to the ely} 
is arranged for guests. 

Further information may be ob 
tained from Mr. Robert Beach, Man 
ager, Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes 
Vermont; or the offices of Robert 
Warner Incorporated, 17 East 45t) 
Street, New York 17, or 80 Richmoné 
Street West, Toronto, 1. 


Louisbourg, Cape Breton Islan¢ 


Those planning to visit Nova Seo 
tia’s Cape Breton in the next fer 
weeks will find it worth while to sto 
at the old French fortress of Louis 
bourg. Special pageants and reviews 
are being held this summer to mark 
the 200th anniversary of the final sur. 
render of the fortress to the Britis! 
Its ruins lie one mile west of the 
present town of Louisbourg. A mv 
seum on the site contains many it- 
teresting historical relics of the time 


Caronia Autumn Cruise 


The Cunard liner, Caronia, 
scheduled to sail 3 October from New 
York on a fifty-two day cruise to the 
Mediterranean. She will call at nine 
teen ports in fifteen countries. Th 
itinerary this year includes on new 
port Venice. The minimum rat 
for this cruise is $1,000. 


€:) 
DO 


Creo 
of Your 
Ve 


is at tht 
Top 


As you take your ‘Triple 
Trip” through the lovely 
Maritimes this summer, you 
will find that in many re- 
spects the best of all awaits 
you “at the top” 

P.E.1. is the top center of 
the Maritime Provinces. Eas- 
ily, inexpensively accessible 
Going there, or returning, you 
also visit New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, thus seeing 
three wonderful provinces in 
one holiday. And here you will 
find freedom from Hay Fever 
For booklet, write: A. A 
Nicholson. Dir. Travel Bureau, 
Box CG, Charlottetown, P.E.I 
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MO 'GST THE NEW BOOKS 
\lan-Eaters of India 
by Jim Corbett 


University Press, Toronto. 
$4.95) 





Oxfor | 


Today, three years after his death, | 


fim Corbett is looked upon in India 


sa combined Davy Crockett-Buf- | 


alo Bill. Notwithstanding Corbett’s 
eputation, Man-Eaters of India was 
ypproached with apprehension, for 
nany books on hunting—inaccurate 
und poorly written—have been pub- 

shed 

This book, an omnibus of Corbett’s 
arlier works, proved a pleasant ex- 
eption. From the pug mark on the 
over to the map at the end, it is 
wthentic. Against a Himalayan back- 
lrop man-eating tigers and leopards, 
many with more than a hundred kills, 
stalk their victims. On successive 
eeasions it fell to Corbett, a coura- 
geous and modest man, to find and 
destroy the killer. To do this, the 
killer has first to be identified—no 
easy task in a country abounding in 
game-—and its next move then an- 
ticipated. 

Identification and anticipation in- 
variably leads Corbett into a three- 
dimensional chess game over moun- 
tain and valley and into trees, clear- 

Continued on page X) 





In Montreal 
it's still the 


WINDSOR 


CANADA'S FINEST HOTEL 


Here in the heart of French 
Canada stands the Windsor. For 
generations the centre of social 
activities in Montreal, the 
Windsor invites you to enjoy 
the comforts of its newly decor- 
ated guest rooms, lounges and 
salons, its unsurpassed cuisine, 


dancing and entertainment. 


In Montreal it's still... 


Aw) Precmerd, Gan. Mgr 
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THEY’RE 
OUR CONCERN, 
TOO! 


There was a time when a man could 
expect little help in planning for the future 
of his wife and children. Nowadays, 
financial security can be theirs through the 
medium of life insurance. Qualified 
Sun Life representatives offer up-to-date 
life insurance plans designed to meet 

your specific needs: 


e Immediate cash, and an income, for 
your family in the event of your death. 


e Retirement income for yourself. 
e College education for your children. 
e Mortgage protection on your home. 


Yes, today, as for the past 87 years, 

family security is the chief concern of 

the Sun Life and its representatives. There’s 

a Sun Life man in your own neighborhood. 
Why not call him now? 


Have you considered Sun Life’s new Family 


Security Benefit? Thousands are taking advantage 
of this low-cost form of family protection! 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Representatives and agency service from coast to coast 











SPECIAL NORTHE! N 
ISSUE 
SEPTEMBER 1958 


The September 1958 issue of 
the Canadian Geographical 
Journal is specially dedicated 
to the Canadian North. It con- 
tains a variety of well do- 
cumented and beautifully 
illustrated articles designed 
to present an authoritative 
picture of our last great 
frontier and to dispel some of 
the false conceptions about it 
that are still prevalent. The 
table of contents is as follows: 


The Face of the North by N. L. 
Nicholson 


The Romance of Northern Ex- 
ploration by F. J. Alcock 


Reunion with Mikak by H. W. 
Jannasch 


Old and New Ways in Arctic 
Geology by Y. O. Fortier 


Archaeology in the Canadian 
Arctic by Wm. E. Taylor, Jr. 


Fish in the Canadian North by 
H. D. Fisher 


tural Research in Sub- 
Arctic and Arctic Canada by 
F. S. Nowosad 


Operation Bellot by C. J. Mar- 
shall 


Tr tion North of Sixty 
by W. H. Van Allen 


Journal Articles on the Cana- 
dian North, an Index 


This issue will be in much 
demand by readers for in- 
formation and_ reference. 
Many will wish to obtain ad- 
ditional copies to send to 
relatives and friends. Pos- 
sible disappointment and 
delay in obtaining extra 
copies may be avoided by 
reserving them now. Address 
your request to The Royal 
Canadian Geographical 
Society, 54 Park Avenue, 
Ottawa, enclosing fifty cents 
(cheque or money order) for 
each copy required. 
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(Continued from page VIII) | 


ings, and ravines. Observing keenly, | 


' and deducing soundly, Corbett fol- 


lows best detective traditions. He 
had an intuitive awareness of danger, | 
which on more than one occasion | 
saved his life. 

Because the actors are the same, | 
the stories are somewhat stylized. 


| However, all are well told. These are 
| true stories of fatalistic natives, 
almost legendary carnivores, and a 
| modern St. George. Not to be read 


in one instalment. 
P. A. Hitt. 
Professor P. A. Hill is Chairman of 
the department of Geology at Carleton | 
University, Ottawa. He spent much of 
his early life in India. 


* * + 


Some Historical Cities in the 
British Isles 
by Isabel Whittier 
(Pageant Press Incorporated, 
New York, N.Y. $3.00) 

Miss Whittier has certainly pro- 
vided the North American traveller 
with a handy guide for getting the 
very best out of a brief trip to Eng- 
land. She has wisely disarmed crit- 


| icism over her signal omissions both 


by a brief apology for the noble names | 
left out and also by her carefully | 
worded title. A bulky book cannot be 


| conveniently carried about in the | 
| sight-seer’s pocket, and I have yet to 
| meet a guide book that could contain 
| more information or pictures com- 
| pressed into its 170 pages. Moreover | 


the print is clear and the plan is easy 


_ to follow. 


The authoress lands her trans- 


| Atlantic visitor at Liverpool and 


from there on the emphasis is strongly 
upon history. She is so anxious to 
usher you along, missing nothing of 
the ancient pageantry before you that 
at times you feel quite breathless, and 
pause contentedly to gaze at the 
peaceful atmosphere in the picture of 
the cloister doorway at Chester, or 
the east window of Carlisle cathedral. 
The purpose of the book is well | 
fulfilled since one can say that the | 
history is accurate, the illustrations | 
well chosen, and the text briefly 
adequate. The traveller can go on his 


| way enlightened, feeling that he is 
seeing the best of everything, and 


learning the most important thing 
about it. But if he read the book | 
without making the journey, he might 
be in danger of thinking that England 
was just a pocket-sized museum, over- | 
crowded with things worth seeing. | 
Perhaps that is quite true, and yet 
how small a facet of the whole truth 
that is England. 

SYLVIA SEELEY. 























JOURNAL ARTICLES 


For the convenience of those interested in more extensive in- 
formation on the Arctic and Subarctic, we provide a list of some of 
the articles published in the Journal on this subject during the past 


Arctic Wild Flowers by A. E. Porsild May 1930 
With the Arctic Patrol by Dr. F. G. Banting May 1930 
Adventuring in Baffin Island by J. Dewey Soper July 1930 
The Franklin Search by L. T. Burwash Nov. 1930 
Searching the Arctic by Aeroplane by G. H. Blanchet. . Dec. 1930 
On the Rat River, Northwest Territories by C. C. 

ogers Jan. 1931 
The Gravel River Indians by Frank Ebbutt April 1931 
In Polar Lands by Sir Hubert Wilkins June 1931 
Port Churchill by D. G. Ridout Aug. 1931 
Flying Along the Mackenzie by T. Wayling May 1932 
The Yukon and Her Flowers by Mrs. G. Black Jan. 1933 
An Arctic Sled Journey by Richard Finnie Feb. 1933 
“Down North” to Great Bear Lake by Allen Bill May 1933 


Solitudes of the Arctic (Baffin Land) by J. Dewey 

Soper Sept 1933 
Eight Hundred Miles on the Yukon by W. K. Gibb..March 1934 
Old Trails to the Arctic by P. H. Godsell April 1934 
In the Land of the Musk-Ox by G. H. Blanchet June 1934 


The Mounties in the Arctic by Maj.-Gen. J. H. Mac- 


Brien... April 1935 
Canada's Northernmost Island (Ellesmere Is.) by W 
Eggleston. June 1935 
Mapping Canada by F. H. Peters Jan 1936 
Vagabonding in the Arctic by T. H. Inkster Feb 1936 
Flying Through Northwest Canada by Charies Cam- 
sell March 1936 
South Nahanni River, Northwest Territories, by Alan 
E. Cameron. May 1936 
Feathered Pioneers of the Canadian Northwest by 
Hamilton M. Laing May 1936 
The Copper Eskimos of Coronation Gulf by C. H 
Dodwell ; June 1936 
Modern Pioneering in Canada’s Western Sub-Arctic by 
. Finnie Sept 1936 
An Eleven Thousand Mile Inspection Trip by Sir J 
MacBrien Nov 1936 
Eskimo Exodus by T. Wayling Jan. 1937 
Great Bear Lake—An Exploration and its Sequel by 
Charlies Camsell March 1937 
North to the Yukon by Air by J. Fergus Grant Aug 1937 
Exploring Upper Nahanni River and Snyder Moun- 
tain by Harry Snyder Oct. 1937 
The Golden North, Labrador and North Shore by Leo 
Cox April 1938 
The Annual Eastern Arctic Patrol by D. L. McKeand. . July 1938 
Spectacular Frobisher Bay by Martin J. Buerger July 1938 
Conquest of Mount Lucania by Bradford Washburn. . . Oct. 1938 


The Yellowknife Mining District by Charles Camsell . June 1939 
New Wings for the Yukon Mail by J. Harper Prowse Dee , 1939 


Canada's Eastern oe Patrol by R. 8S. Marriott March 1940 


My Home Town—Fort Liard by Charles Camsell Sept. 1940 
A Road to Alaska by L. J. Burpee... Nov 1940 
Canada Moves North by Richard Finnie Nov. 1941 
Southampton Island by T. H. Manning Jan. 1942 
The Coastal District of the Eastern Barren Grounds 

and Melville Peninsula by T. H. Manning Feb. 1943 
Northwest Passage by Air by J. A. Wilson March 1943 
Canada's Northern Air Routes by D. B. Wallace Oct. 1943 
The “Canol" Project by O. B. Hopkins Nov. 1943 


Planning the New Northwest by Charles Camsell Dec. 1943 


Alaska Highway by 8 Ells . March 1944 
Agricultural Lands in ioe ‘Canadian Northwest by E. 8 
Archibald July 1944 


Mineral Resources and Mining Activity in the Cana- 
dian Eastern Arctic by J. L. Robinson 
a Population in the Canadian Eastern Arctic by 


Aug. 1944 


. L. Robinson Sept. 1944 
Ee onomic Wild Life of Canada’s Eastern Arctic (Cari- 
bou) by J. G. Wright Oct. 1944 
Fur Rehabilitation in Northern Manitoba by D. M. 
Stephens Jan. 1945 
C rs uest of the Northwest Passage by R.C.M.P. 
Schooner St. Roch by J. L. Robinson Feb. 1945 


A ‘Brief History of Exploration and Research in the 
Canadian Eastern Arctic by P. D. Baird and J. L. 


Robinson March 1945 
Land Use Possibilities in Mackenzie District, N.W.T. 

by J. L. Robinson July 1945 
Agriculture and Forests of the Yukon Territory by 

J. L. Robinson Aug. 1945 


Plant Life of the C hurchill District by Eva Beckett. . Aug. 1945 


XI 


ON THE CANADIAN NORTH 





Water Transportation in the Canadian Northwest by 


J. L. Robinson , Nov. 1945 
Fur Production in the Northwest Territories by M. J. 
and J. L. Robinson Jan. 1946 
Winter Manoeuvres in Canada by J. T. Wilson Feb. 1946 
Ww Tt and Climate of the Northwest Territories by 
Robinson March 1946 
E AD “ Settlement of Mackenzie District by 
J. and J. Robinson June and July 1946 


The New North ‘by Charles Camsell Dec. 1946 
Epic of Canol by Riehard Finnie March 1947 
North on the Hudson Bay Railway by Lyn Harring- 

ton Aug. 1947 


Old Crow's Village (Yukon) by Douglas Leechman.. . July 1948 
Mistassini Territory of Northern Quebec by M 


Neilson Oct. 1948 
Surveying on the Hamilton River, Labrador, by G. H. 

Desbarats Nov. 1948 
Canada’s Western Arctic by J. L. Robinson Dec. 1948 
Tractor Trails in Manitoba by Lyn Harrington Feb. 1949 


Churchill, Manitoba, by M Williams Sept. 1949 
Recent Developments in the Canadian North by H. L. 


Keenleyside Oct. 1949 
Churchill, A Naturalists’ Rendezvous by M. Y. Wil- 

liams. Feb. 1950 
Yukon Territory by D. Leechman June 1950 
Journey in Arctic Quebec by R. Harrington Aug. 1950 


Is Canada's Northwest Subhumid ? by M. Sanderson.Sept. 1950 
Expansion of ee into Arctic and Subare tic Can- 


ada by J. A. Wilson Sept 1950 
Coppermine Patral by R. Harrington... Dec. 1950 
Education Goes North by E. N. Grantham Jan. 1951 
Baffin Expedition 1950 by P. D. Baird May 1951 
The Alaska Highway by L. Harrington June 1951 
St. Elias Mountains by N. E. Odell July 1951 
Mapping the North by D. F. Coates Aug 1951 
The oes Route by L. Harrington Sept 1951 
Wild Wings over the Tundra by E. Beckett Oct 1951 
Some Eskimos of Chesterfield Inlet by J. Michea Nov 1951 
The Padleimiuts by R. Harrington Jan 1952 
The Pas, Crossroads of the New North by M. E. and 

A C. Robinson Aug 1952 


March 1953 
April 1953 


Map Changes by Glaciers by I. G. Temple 
Spring Break-up at Boothia by R. Harrington 


Puppets of the Skeena by Josephine H. Dunn Dec 1953 
The Cumberland Peninsula of Baffin Land by P. D 

Baird March 1954 
Yellowknife: Town of the Air Age by A. Leitch May 1954 


June-July 1954 
Aug. 1054 


Land Use in the Arctic by A. E. Porsild 
The Stikine River by L. Harrington 


Eskimo Sculpture in Stone by D. Leechman Sept. 1954 
By North Star to the North Pole by L. W. Brocking- 

ton Nov 1954 
Wilderness Our Neglected Treasure by H. F. Lewis. . Jan 1955 
Summer School North of Sixty by I. Baird Jan. 1955 
Aklavik—aA Problem and Its Solution by R. G. Robert- 


son June 1955 
Aksunai by E. C. Miller July 1955 


Wilderness Run to Ben-my-Chree by A. Leitch May 1956 
Our Polar Islands—the Queen Elizabeths by A. Tay- 

lor , June 1956 
Mackenzie Highway Leads Down North by L. and R. 


Harrington Aug. 1956 
Peace River's Second-Righters by F. Ellis... Sept. 1956 
The Development of Transportation in the Canadian 

North by C. H. Herbert Nov. 1956 
The Eastern Arctic Patrol by R. A. J. Phillips May 1957 
Knob Lake on Canada's New Frontier by W. G. Ross. June 1957 
Moosonee and Moose Factory by F. Bruemmer July 1957 
Shoran Reconnaissance in Canada’s North by F. C. 

Hoefsmit , Aug. 1957 
The Soviet North and the Canadian North by O. 

Fisher Sept. 1957 
Anoutoaloak: Mace of the Northwest Territories by 

Baird , us Sept. 1957 
Ungava Bay—Ungava Peninsula by Robert Bergeron. July 1958 
The Face of the North by N. L. Nicholson Sept. 1958 


The Romance of Northern Exploration by F. J. Al- 


cock . . ‘ 
Old and New Ways in Arctic Geology by Y. O. For- 


tier Sept. 1958 
Are haeology in the Canadian Arctic by Wm. E. Tay- 

lor Jr. Sept. 1958 
Fish in the Canadian North by 

H. D. Fisher Sept. 1958 
Agricultural Research in Sub-Arctic and Arctic Can- 

A Oe ee I nine keen b sees ce teenee Sept. 1958 
Operation Bellot by C. J. Marshall Sept. 1958 


Transportation North of Sixty by W. 'H. Van Allen Sept. 1958 











